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ed, but this assumption does not mean that all links are incon-
trovertible facts. Therefore, in the application of a new piece
of evidence, we have first to add it to the existing facts, and
then to see what amount of guesswork has to be confirmed or
abandoned and what amount of new guesswork has to be in-
serted with a view to supply new links.

The question of the use and degree of discretion to be
exercised in the application of evidence is also an important
one. This discretion is not to be exercised in the reconstruction
of a story but in the selection of evidence. All evidence of
first-rate importance has the right to go in as it is, but that of
second-rate importance should not affect the former or its
bearings on the reconstruction of the story. The evidence of
third-rate value should be admitted for corroborative purposes
only and should not be considered by itself sufficient for prov-
ing a fact. Any evidence, though contemporary, need not
always be assumed to possess first-rate value, unless its con-
tents and circumstances warrant such an assumption. Any
misunderstanding on the part of an author of a contemporary
source makes it liable to be rejected. At best it iray be taken
to represent the then current belief.

In short, every piece of evidence discovered should be re-
corded for the reconstruction of national history and use in its
proper perspective with due regard to its reliability and im-
portance. In historical evidence, the process of the weeding
out of the material should .be resorted to with great caution.
No economic considerations should weigh against the preser-
vation and utilization of the old records. The disastrous re-
sults of such considerations had often to be greatly regretted
by scholars even in the advanced countries like Great Britain,
America and France.